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Toledo, Ohio December 20,1918. 


The Toledo Public Library, 

Toledo,0. 

Gentlemen 

The Libbey Glass Company has just published a 
limited edition of - 

”A Century of Glass Manufacture,” 
compiled by Theodore E.MacManus. 

This booh is dedicated to the artisan in and 
the lover of Glass Working. 

It contains a Chronological Record from the 
incorporating of The Dew England Glass Company in 1818 up 
to the present day. 

We feel you will find the book most interesting 
and enjoy tracing the various steps in glass manufacture. 

A copy of this limited edition has been reserved 
for you, which should reach you within a few days. 

Wishing you the Compliments of the Season, 

we remain. 


Yours very truly, 

The Libbey Glass Company. 


\f Secretary ^ Treasurer. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD 

The New England Glass Company was in¬ 
corporated on February 16th, 1818, by Act of 
the Massachusetts Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

At that time the members of the Company 
were already in possession of buildings and land 
which they had secured by purchase from the 
Boston Porcelain and Glass Manufacturing 
Company in the previous November. 

The Boston Porcelain and Glass Manufactur¬ 
ing Company was established in 1812, but not 
being successful, it had leased its properties to 
Messrs. Emmet, Fisher and Flowers, who sur¬ 
rendered their rights upon the formation of the 
New England Glass Company, Mr. Fisher be¬ 
coming the first superintendent of the new or¬ 
ganization. 

The location of the plant was in what is now 
known as East Cambridge, a suburb of Boston. 
At the time the Company was incorporated, its 
plot of land was on what was called Craigie’s 
Point, in the region which figured as Lechmere 
in the historic days of the American Revolution. 

Named in the Statute as incorporators were 
Deming Jarves, Edmund Monroe, Amos Bin- 
ney, Daniel Hastings, “and their associates.” 

Mr. Jarves was, from all accounts, the leader 
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in the venture, and he brought to the enterprise 
sound manufacturing principles, coupled with an 
exceptional endowment from an artistic stand¬ 
point. 

Although he left the Company a few years later, 
in order to found another glass establishment at 
Sandwich, Mass., his early direction of affairs 
and the enthusiasm he imparted to his associates 
were of inestimable value to the young Company, 
giving it an impetus that carried it not only to 
an early success, but to a true dominance of the 
industry. 

Mr. Jarves was the Company’s first agent, 
which would translate as Sales Manager today, 
although in his case General Manager would be 
a better term. 

He was succeeded as agent by Henry Whitney, 
Sr., who controlled the destinies of the institu¬ 
tion until 1843. 

Captain Joseph N. Howe succeeded to the po¬ 
sition, and retained it until 1865. It was during 
Captain Howe’s reign that the New England 
Glass Company perfected the pressing of glass 
as related in the body of this book; a process 
that completely revolutionized the industry, and 
incidentally gave the New England Glass Com¬ 
pany extraordinary prestige by reason of its 
prominence in the development of the new art. 

The fourth agent of the Company was Henry 
Whitney, Jr., who held the office until 1870, 
when W. L. Libbey, the fifth—and last—agent 
of the Company was appointed. 


As the result of inroads made in the market 
for crown and flint glass by lime glass, the New 
England Glass Company’s directors decided to 
withdraw from the active management of the 
Company’s properties, and they were leased to 
Mr. Libbey, who continued the business in all 
its branches. 

In 1874 E. D. Libbey entered the office of his 
father, W. L. Libbey, beginning his commercial 
career in typical American fashion, at the bottom 
of the ladder. 

He served through the various grades of clerk¬ 
ship until 1880, when he was made a partner, 
and the style of the firm became the New England 
Glass Works, W. L. Libbey & Son, Proprietors. 

In 1883 W. L. Libbey died, and in 1888 E. D. 
Libbey removed virtually the entire personnel 
of the organization to Toledo. 

Having, as has been stated, withdrawn from 
active control of its plant, the New England 
Glass Company decided in 1890 to surrender its 
charter, and this took place on September 18th 
of that year. 

Shortly after the removal of the organization 
to its new home, changes in the title were made, 
as more in keeping with the changed conditions. 

Under an Ohio charter, a company was in¬ 
corporated with the title: The W. L. Libbey & 
Son Company, Proprietors The New England 
Glass Works. 

This rather cumbersome form was changed in 
1892 to The Libbey Glass Company. 
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CHAPTER I 

From the days of my first acquaintance with 
The Libbey Glass Company, fifteen years ago, 
I have puzzled mildly over the quiet air of dignity 
that has always enveloped its operations. 

A most modern and a most progressive insti¬ 
tution, splendidly successful, and bearing all the 
identifying marks of American acumen and 
aggressiveness, it has nevertheless had a sort of 
an Old-World solidity about it that piqued my 
interest. 

More than once I dismissed the puzzle from 
my mind by deciding that this air of dignity was 
merely a reflex of the personalities concerned in 
its management—a happy accident of tempera¬ 
ment and outlook. 

But as acquaintance lengthened into intimacy, 
and extended from the executive branches of the 
business to the shops themselves, the puzzle re¬ 
turned to reawaken my curiosity. 

For these shops are distinctly modern in their 
appurtenances and equipment. 

The men in charge of the several operations 
are most modernly and enterprisingly American. 

The rank and file of the operatives are either 
of native stock or Americans of foreign extraction. 

And yet—there hovers about the more or less 
prosaic processes of all the Libbey shops, that 




same tantalizing Old-World air of deliberation 
and dignity. 

And now that I am called upon to signalize the 
centenary of the business, I think that the pleas¬ 
ant mystery has suddenly been made clear to me. 

Digging into the records of a very remote and 
a more comparatively recent past, I think I have 
come upon the antecedents which have shaped 
the peculiar type and form and color of the busi¬ 
ness known as The Libbey Glass Company. 

My associations have been chiefly with three 
of the more recent guides and counselors of the 
business, Mr. E. D. Libbey, Mr. S. 0. Richard¬ 
son, Jr., and Mr. J. D. Robinson. 

Any one, or all three of these men might by 
natural bent, training and inclination have 
shaped and molded the business into the self¬ 
same channels. 

But it is my conviction, in the light of what I 
have just learned, that there has been something 
more sharply determinative about the process 
than the mere impact of their personalities. 

I am pleased to believe that they themselves, 
consciously or otherwise, have been influenced 
by the fine and dignified antecedents of the glass 
business—first in the Old World, and then under 
the most honorable auspices, in pioneer America. 

Nothing else can explain to me the smooth, 
quiet, reserved air of thoroughness that charac¬ 
terizes their shop-practises, which would fall, in 
any other modern plant, into a stereotyped and 
unimaginative groove. 
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Every essential fact that I have culled from 
the past goes to confirm this conviction, and if 
for no other reason than that it offers a plausible 
explanation, I shall pursue the theory through- 
out the course of this narrative. 

Visitors to the Toledo plant must have shared 
with me an impression of something removed 
and almost cloistral about the very building itself. 

It was an impression of stepping into an at¬ 
mosphere not industrial so much as artistic. 

Activity—yes, that was evident everywhere. 
But the activity, not of those harassed with 
distractions, but concentrated and absorbed in 
their work. 

Somehow, if you stepped into the shops, you 
gathered the idea that the foreman who stopped 
for a moment to speak with you, took his work 
seriously, but pleasantly. 

In other words, you sensed, howsoever remote, 
an air of pride and satisfaction in the thing being 
accomplished—a phenomenon so rare in modern 
manufacture as to be almost beyond belief. 

Well, I think I found the genesis of that pride¬ 
ful workmanship in the records that revealed 
themselves in Boston, when we began the work 
of compiling the Libbey genealogical tree. 

You will see a little later on, that not merely 
the old-time principles of thoroughness have per¬ 
petuated themselves, but that some of the very 
implements with which the business began, are 
in use today. 
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More than that—the quaint and unusual 
phraseology of the old-time glass making, shorn 
of most of its picturesqueness, still retains traces 
of the original. 

There is a very interesting explanation of this. 

It is not merely a survival of ancient practise, 
or due to any lack of progressiveness. 

It simply means that those who conceived the 
art of cutting glass, conceived it so well that 
some of their methods were beyond betterment. 

The Middle Ages in Europe and in England, 
particularly, left a wonderful legacy of beautiful 
work, done for love of the beauty and love of the 
work. 

Some of these crafts have been lost to us for¬ 
ever because we have not been able to duplicate 
either the implements or the artistry. 

But the blowing and cutting of glass, and all 
that grew out of it, has been preserved to us 
through Italy and England, and some of the 
original means and methods preserved as well. 

It fell to the lot of the Libbey Company in 
its earlier identity, and under another corporate 
name, to take up the tradition, as it was almost 
lapsing, and carry it on to more splendid results. 

In this process there was preserved, as I have 
said, not merely the original nomenclature, but 
part of the original practises and processes— 
and a bountiful measure of that spirit which 
set the glass maker apart, by kingly edict, in 
bygone generations, as an artist and a gentle¬ 
man. 


CHAPTER II 

When they look back upon their early strug¬ 
gles in New England, and later in Ohio, I doubt 
not that E. D. Libbey and J. D. Robinson and 
S. 0. Richardson, Jr., and all the rest, will smile 
tolerantly at the idea that they were heroically 
cherishing a high-born heritage. 

But I feel quite secure in my position, for if 
this be not the explanation, then they must 
maintain that the unique quality of the business 
emanated not from the solid virtues of their 
ancestors, but from themselves. 

And since I know all of them to be modest 
gentlemen who would make no such averment, 
I feel reasonably sure they will humor me in my 
own interpretation. 

The plain and easily readable facts of history 
point plainly to the conclusion that the glass 
business, from its inception, has been always as 
it is now—characterized by an impressive seri¬ 
ousness of purpose, a marked distinction of 
manner, and an unmistakable air of gentility. 

When it was transplanted to America, it was 
carried across the ocean by gentlemen merchants 
—and what is more to the point, gentlemen 
glass blowers. 

It brought with it to New England, all of its 
manners and mannerisms, all of its quaint titles, 
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all of its seriousness and dignity, and a deep- 
rooted sense of the worthiness of the work. 

To the very advent of the elder Libbey, this 
Old-World atmosphere was maintained in its 
full flower. 

I might mention, as somewhat marking the 
beginning of an epoch, the date upon which Mr. 
W. L. Libbey became the controlling genius of 
the Company—then known as the New England 
Glass Company. 

But it was really more than that, for the story 
of the institution falls naturally into half-century 
eras, rather than the history of a hundred years 
of achievement. 

Considering the life of this Company, down 
to the early 70’s, it seems analagous to that of a 
tree, which, having been notable by reason of 
its strength and promise for fifty years, finds 
itself being slowly cut off from all that should 
make for continued growth and grandeur. 

In such a case, heroic measures must be taken. 
Should they fail, transplanting may—possibly 
—bring salvation. 

The elder Libbey did not shrink from heroic 
measures—sparing himself least of all. 

Unfortunately, it was not ordained that he 
should live to see a triumphant transplanting, 
and the subsequent growth—through the man¬ 
agement of the young men he had trained—of 
the institution so dear to his heart. 

Success—as measured by commercial pre-emi¬ 
nence—is, of course, relative. Yet it is rather 
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difficult for one not of the craft to realize that 
early in its first fifty years the Company played 
nearly as important a part in the industry of 
that day as it does in its centenary year. 

I find myself influenced by such material things 
as the size and superb equipment of the Toledo 
plant, with its groups of great buildings, as 
compared with the gaunt, unlovely structure 
that was the principal housing of the company 
at East Cambridge, Mass. 

Still standing, and with its towering smoke¬ 
stack that is “higher than Bunker Hill monu¬ 
ment,” it seems to typify a happily-past age, 
in which the utilitarian might also possess a 
modicum of beauty, but usually did not. 

And yet one need only to talk with one of those 
who came west when the organization was moved 
bodily in 1888, to realize that the New England 
Glass Company was a name to conjure with in 
those days. 

Whether of the office or the shop organization, 
the men trained in the old works feel—and justly 
—that they are connecting links that span that 
famous old regime and the still more remarkable 
present. 

That there is reason for pride in such an as¬ 
sociation, will be apparent upon the most cur¬ 
sory examination of the company’s early history. 

And I realize that the motive for the compiling 
of this book goes down much deeper than any 
wish or necessity for exploitation of the com¬ 
pany’s latter-day success. 
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It is rather the altogether laudable desire that 
the history of an organization that has played 
so important a role in the development of an 
industry, should be made a matter of perma¬ 
nent and adequate record. 



PLANT OF THE NEW ENGLAND GLASS COMPANY, EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 



PRESENT PLANT OF THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 







CHAPTER III 

When the New England Glass Company was 
incorporated by a Massachusetts statute on Feb¬ 
ruary 16 th, 1818 , the history of the industry in 
America recorded virtually one hundred per cent 
of failures. 

For nearly two centuries, men of that hopeful 
temperament of whom we are accustomed to say 
that they are ahead of their time, strove man¬ 
fully to introduce glass making in America. 

Perhaps no greater tribute to the inherent at¬ 
traction of this art for men of discrimination and 
love of the beautiful could be paid, than lies in 
the obvious fact that a long succession of such 
Americans had already sacrificed their personal 
fortunes and years of labor to give it a foothold 
in America. 

But, the truth is, America then had only one 
great factor—as a purely native product—for 
the successful production of glass. 

I should rather say that only one factor, the 
fuel, was then available, for the making of glass 
that should be a serious rival of England’s fa¬ 
mous Flint, or Crown Glass. 

And that fuel was wood; a material that Eng¬ 
land had long discarded in favor of her native 
coal. 
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But, had we all that was needful on the ma¬ 
terial side, this young land still lacked master 
glass workers; and in no other art or industry 
does individual skill of a highly specialized sort 
play a larger part. 

It is a part of the romance of glass that from 
the earliest days the men who were advanced in 
the art have been considered in a class apart, and 
well above any other artisans. 

Venice, when she controlled the glass market 
of the world, made it a crime for her Gentlemen 
Glassmen to leave the republic. 

They were given the proud position of Bur¬ 
gesses, and their daughters mated with the no¬ 
bility, but they were none the less prisoners of 
state. 

Strange as it may seem, if a master workman 
of the Libbey Glass Company were to be magic¬ 
ally transported today to a Venetian glass house 
of several centuries ago, he would find at hand 
most of the tools he had always employed, and 
he would call them by names that would be 
perfectly understood by his Italian fellow work¬ 
men. 

Both France and England maintained, until 
well into the last century, a careful supervision 
over these expert workmen. France had for years 
given them social rank, much as was the case in 
Venice. 

The manner in which the Gentlemen Glass- 
workers carried on their art has been set down 
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by continental writers with great particularity 
of detail. 

Much of what was written then applies to the 
methods of today, allowing for the change to 
modern ware, except the recent change by which 
the hours of labor conform more generally to 
those of other industries. 

But in the main, the following description of 
the way in which the French Gentlemen Glass- 
makers worked would apply to the daily round 
in the Libbey Glass Company. The writer, Van 
Lowhen, first pointed out two modes of manu¬ 
facturing glass. One refers to the work in “Great 
Glass Houses,” where window glass and liquor 
bottles of all sorts were made. 

“Gentlemen of the Great Glass House,” he 
wrote, “work only twelve hours, but that with¬ 
out resting. The work passed through three 
hands. First, the gentlemen apprentices gath¬ 
ered the glass and prepared the same. It is 
then handed to the second gentlemen, who are 
more advanced in the art, and then the master 
gentlemen take it and make it perfect by blow¬ 
ing it. 

“In the Little Glass Houses, where they made 
coach glass, drinking glasses, crystals, dishes, 
cups, bottles and such like vessels, the gentlemen 
labor but six hours together, and then more 
come and take their places. After they have 
labored the same time they give place to the 
first, and thus they work night and day, the 
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same workmen unceasingly, as long as the fur¬ 
nace is in good condition.” 

This arrangement of the hours dated back to 
the Venetian glass houses, and in America and 
England the six hour shifts were called “moves.” 
At the end of the week the men were shifted so 
that each, in turn, worked a week with the more 
desirable hours from the standpoint of recrea¬ 
tion. 

In England, while the glass workers were not 
given all of the social standing that was accorded 
them in Venice or France, they were jealously 
guarded, treated as superior artisans, and were 
forbidden under heavy penalties from leaving 
the kingdom. 

So it will be seen that the establishment of 
the glass industry in America really implied the 
development of an exceptional class of artisans, 
who should themselves be led by resolute men 
of broad vision and who would not allow them¬ 
selves to be daunted by such inconsequential 
details as a complete lack of materials which 
England had ready to hand. 
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CHAPTER IV 

If, at this point, I seem to be getting into 
historic detail, it is because I want the casual 
reader to learn—as I did from the stories that 
are still handed down in the Libbey organiza¬ 
tion—just what it meant, in those early days, 
to establish a glass house upon a foundation 
that has outlived a century. 

And the beginning, itself, was not one to re¬ 
assure a man of superstitious tendencies, for the 
start was made with what had already been a 
double failure: the Boston Porcelain and Glass 
Manufacturing Company. 

This concern was established in 1812, to pro¬ 
duce the two sorts of wares indicated in its title. 
But as there were no materials available in ade¬ 
quate quantities for the making of China, and 
as it transpired, the managers did not know 
how to make glass, the works soon came to a 
standstill. 

Three years later some workmen from the 
South Boston Glass Company leased the fur¬ 
nace, and two years later, near the end of 1817, 
the Boston Porcelain and Glass Manufacturing 
Company decided to liquidate. 

The physical property was bought in, and the 
New England Glass Company came into being. 
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The Company was formed by Deming Jarves, 
who furnished most of the capital. Others named 
with him as incorporators of the Company were 
Amos Binney, Edmund Moore and Daniel Hast¬ 
ings. 

Massachusetts granted to these gentlemen and 
their associates, the right to manufacture “Flint 
and Crown Glass of all kinds, in the towns of 
Boston and Cambridge.” 

From the wealth of detail that has been fur¬ 
nished me, concerning the obstacles and handi¬ 
caps of the new Company, it would be easy to 
make of them alone a book of some size. 

But I cannot refrain from pointing out a few 
of what must have been the more appalling or 
the impediments and obstructions that were sur¬ 
mounted. 

America had wood a plenty, but think of the 
way it had to be used: small kiln-dried sticks of 
an exactly uniform size, were fed, one by one, into 
the furnace from openings on either side of it. 

This required unremitting care, and made only 
a moderate fire at best. So intensifiers in the 
shape of powdered resin, tar and cheap oils were 
utilized. 

But occasionally these did so well that a con¬ 
flagration ensued. 

England, in order to employ her native coals, 
developed exceptionally good furnace practise, 
and also some wonderful trade secrets in the way 
of formulas. 
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It was generally known that one fluxing ingred¬ 
ient introduced by England was red lead, but 
not an ounce of this was made in America when 
the New England Glass Company was born. 

Mr. Deming Jarves, who was the Company’s 
first agent—which seemed in that day to mean 
the general and sales manager—proceeded to 
build a set of red lead furnaces. His sole guide 
was a book which treated casually of several arts 
and sciences; but he got results. 

And these were results to be proud of, indeed. 
Built in 1818, these furnaces, virtually in their 
original form, stand today. 

With these the New England Glass Company 
not only provided for its own needs, but actually 
monopolized the American lead market for more 
than thirty years, making everything from the 
highest grade of galena, or painter’s red lead, to 
pig lead. 

This is but one instance from many of the 
resourcefulness and courage of Deming Jarves. 

He was destined to leave the Company a few 
years later, to establish another glass house at 
Sandwich, Massachusetts, but it is not too much 
to say that his genius furnished the New England 
Company with an impetus that carried it not 
only to an early success, but to a true dominance 
of the industry. 

He possessed that rare combination, practical 
ability and artistic temperament—and gave to 
glass making of his great talents as men can only 
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DEMING JARVES 


give when they love the business in which they are 
engaged. 

In the development of glass manufacturing in 
New England in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, none was more prominent than Deming 
Jarves. 

It has seemed to me, as I learned of the many 
activities of Mr. Jarves—of his powerful personal¬ 
ity, fertile genius, and artistic temperament— 
that he typified in a marvelous degree the spirit 
that has never flagged in the organization during 
its later years, and more especially during the 
last third of the century just ended. 

It was in such a spirit that Mr. E. D. Libbey 
resolved to build anew in the West a commercial 
domain that has been menaced and well nigh 
throttled in the East. 

It was like the manner in which Mr. J. D. 
Robinson clung to the ideals and best traditions 
of the cutting and sales departments; resolved 
that the public must recognize under the mark 
of “Libbey” a quality and beauty and intrinsic 
worth that America could not afford to lose. 

It was, in its essence, the type of vigor and 
tenacity with which Mr. S. 0. Richardson, Jr., 
devoted himself to the broader manufacturing 
problems of the western plants, and resolutely 
explored new trade channels with ever-widening 
markets. 

It received yet further expression in the energy 
and ability which Mr. W. F. Donovan applied 


to credits and financial matters while the com¬ 
pany remained at East Cambridge, and in the 
unflagging interest which today he brings to 
bear on the broader general direction of affairs. 



OLD VENETIAN GLASS HOUSE 
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CHAPTER V 

But to return to the earlier day, America did 
not even have any good glass sand in 1818— 
or rather, it had not yet been found. The early 
makers depended upon a sand brought from the 
island of Demerara, which came as ballast in 
English ships. This supply was, naturally, cut 
off by the War of 1812. 

England’s Flint Glass was true to its name. 
Native flints were burned and ground, produc¬ 
ing an exceptionally good grade of sand. 

As these flints were not found elsewhere, Eng¬ 
land felt that in them she had a natural monop¬ 
oly that could not be circumvented. 

But she did not foresee the inevitable result 
of matching American grit against British sand. 

With an assured supply of red lead, which is 
essential to the manufacture of the brilliant, 
yet soft flint glass suitable for cutting, and 
with the other problems of materials fairly well 
solved, there was still need for the most impor¬ 
tant ingredient of all, master workmen who 
should equal those in foreign glass houses. 

To smuggle expert glass workers out of Eng¬ 
land was a risky misdemeanor, but it was by 
the smuggling route that a famous young glass 
maker—and one who was to be the father of 
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equally notable sons—came into 
the employ of the New England 
Glass Company. 


If special mention is given to 
this man—Thomas Leighton— 
it is because he and his descend¬ 
ants have had an effect on the 
rise of the glass industry in 
America that is without a paral¬ 
lel in the history of the art in 
modern times. 


THOMAS LEIGHTON 


Found in Scotland, in 1827, Thomas Leighton 
had learned his trade in a Birmingham glass 
house—beginning at the tender age of seven. 
In those days employers stood in almost the 
relation of parents to their young charges, and 
were bound, upon their part, to clothe, feed, 
educate and train their apprentices along all 
the lines necessary for their position in life. 

Mr. Leighton was in his latter twenties when 
he was smuggled to America. He is said to have 
made the trip while hidden in a great cask—-or 
at least used such a receptacle as a hiding place 
when in danger of being discovered by the ship’s 
company. 

He became the father of seven sons and three 
daughters. One son died in early childhood, 
but the others followed their father’s footsteps, 
and each became a glass worker of ability in 
some branch of the art. 

John was probably the most famous in the 
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handling of glass, while William rose to high 
rank as a “metal” worker, which in the trade 
signified the man who prepares the batches, 
creating the various types of glass required for 
the different classes of ware. 

Thomas Leighton, Jr., specialized in the blow¬ 
ing of irregular shapes in glass, such as labora¬ 
tory retorts and other special pieces which were 
characterized by the trade in the early days as 
“chymical ware.” 

Of the third generation of this family, Thomas 
III, after having been for many years the 
“gaffer,” or superintendent, of the New England 
Glass Company, is today living the life of a 
retired gentleman at his home in East Cam¬ 
bridge, almost within sight of the famous high 
stack of the old plant. 

Offshoots from the Leighton family; children 
by marriage with others identified with the New 
England, as well as many others who there 
received their schooling in the art and who later 
removed to found other glass companies, are 
too numerous to mention individually. 

Worthy of special mention, however, is the 
Mr. Fisher who was the first superintendent 
of the Company, and who later became the head 
of the well-known house of Fisher & Gillerland 
in New York. 

The same year—1820—the Union Flint Glass 
Company of Philadelphia was formed by New 
England Glass Company workmen. 
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Mr. John L. Hobbs, who was 
one of the early heads of the 
Cutting Department, left the 
New England in 1844, and in 
company with Mr. James B. 
Barnes, established in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, a concern that 
rose to national eminence. 

It may be truthfully said that 
no other glass company in 
America has, in greater number, 
produced men of importance in the industry 
during the century that spans this organiza¬ 
tion’s life. 



JAMES B. BARNES 


Yet it must also be said that the decline of 
the New England’s supremacy in the East, as 
a result of a complete revolution in the industry, 
was owing to the inventive ability of a son of 
the original Leighton. 

But before opening that chapter of the Com¬ 
pany’s history, it will be of interest to recount 
some of the steps that made the New England 
Glass Company famous, and created for it a 
reputation that is still cherished—untarnished 
—in its old home. 


And here again one is impressed with the 
continuity of purpose that has marked the life¬ 
time of the Company, for it early became famous 
for the excellence of its cut glass and other ware 
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of a sort that challenged the best efforts of for¬ 
eign glass houses. 

For just as its cut glass distinguished the 
Company when it took its original title, so 
has the name of Libbey in latter years been a 
guaranty of quality; recognized and acknowl¬ 
edged both in America and Europe. 

Notwithstanding the reverent attitude of the 
members of the Libbey organization toward the 
cut glass produced by the Company in its early 
days, it was not the equal of the best modern 
work. 

The ware as a class was lighter, so the depth 
and brilliancy attained today could not be 
realized. 

But the quality of the glass had no superior, 
either here or abroad. The Company had its 
own ideals and on questions of quality was its 
own most severe critic. It adhered to the best 
traditions of the English school, making crown 
or flint glass from the best formulas requiring 
the use of sand, carbonate of potash and red 
lead. 

That glass could be made of cheaper materials 
was well known. What is termed lime glass 
was not new, even in those days. Working in 
the more brilliant flint glass, unexcelled for its 
density and remarkable refractive power, the 
product of the New England Glass Company 
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soon acquired a fame that was not merely 
national. 

Choice pieces from its Cutting Department 
soon went abroad, and were given places of 
honor in the cabinets of European collectors. 

More than a word should be said of the system 
under which the Company was operated during 
its earlier decades. The apprentice system was 
the only channel through which a knowledge of 
the glass industry could be secured, and this, 
though a rigid and in some respects a hard 
school, did turn out a superior class of artisans. 

By this man-making system, in which the 
material was taken in hand even before what 
we call the formative years of a man’s life, sterling 
principles of loyalty and right-mindedness be¬ 
came second nature. 

Always provided, of course, the daily examples 
and all that makes for the soul of an institution 
were of the type that create true ideals for clear¬ 
eyed youth to absorb and make its own. 

This has been borne in upon me as I have 
talked to veterans of the Libbey regime, whose 
experiences stretch back to the old East Cam¬ 
bridge days. 

It gave me a satisfying explanation of the 
staunch attitude toward the Company and its 
fortunes, which was always manifest when I 
listened to stories of the Company’s early days 
from the lips of men like David Barry, the 
present superintendent of the Libbey; D. J. 
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Crowley, whose skill has not diminished after 
many years spent with the Company, or James 
T. Shaughnessy, an honored master of the craft 
who began his service with the New England 
in 1854, and is today the “gaffer” of a glass 
house near the Company’s old plant. 



OLD FRENCH GLASS HOUSE 
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CHAPTER VI 

It was the great good fortune of the New 
England Glass Company to give to the industry 
a process so revolutionary that it radically 
changed all modern ideas in glass making. 

This was the practical development of pressing 
glass, and the utilization of the process in ways 
that were wholly new to the workmen of that 
time. 

There are, I have been told, some ancient glass 
coins and a few other relics that have escaped the 
ravages of time, which clearly were moulded with 
hot glass under pressure. 

But these vagaries of glass making were known 
only to a few collectors, and the art—or idea— 
had long been forgotten when, one day in 1827, 
Enoch Robinson decided that he wanted a piece 
of glass of a certain shape. 

Robinson, though an employee of the New 
England Glass Company, was a carpenter, and 
he conceived the idea of making a mold in which, 
under pressure, he could fabricate the special 
bit of glass he wanted. 

It is pleasant to record that, broaching the 
idea to a fellow-worker—a practical glass man— 
he was promptly told that the thing was im¬ 
possible. No story of this sort would be com- 
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plete if the inventor were not rebuffed by some 
practical man. 

Robinson was not a Down-East Yankee for 
nothing, so he made the pressing mold, dropped 
some hot glass into it, and changed an industry 
forever. 

Up to that time all glass had been blown, 
either with the blowing alone, or with the aid 
of a mold. This required both skill and plenty 
of time. 

Under the new system much more rapid work 
was possible, and the original invention was at 
once followed up in true American style by the 
creation of adequate machinery, with the result 
that today the United States leads the world 
in the manufacture and use of pressed glass. 

In order that the reader may not associate 
the pressed glass of that time with the flood of 
cheap and poor pressed glass now on the market, 
the fact should be kept in mind that the pressed 
ware of the New England Glass Company was 
made from good, bright lead metal, carefully 
selected, and brought top prices in the best 
markets. 

It was about the time that the Company had 
rounded out its first half century, in the late 
60’s, that the great change in glass making in 
the United States took place, through the sub¬ 
stituting of lime glass for the more costly flint 
glass. 

This process, which was destined to produce 
disastrous effects upon all flint glass manufac- 
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turers, was perfected by William Leighton, who 
has already been mentioned as the “metal 
worker” son of the first Thomas Leighton. 

Mr. William Leighton, while a member of 
the firm of J. H. Hobbs, Brockunier & Com¬ 
pany, of Wheeling, W. Va., made in the winter 
of 1864 a series of experiments in the composi¬ 
tion of lime glass, the result of which was so 
successful that his firm began its manufacture 
on an extensive scale. 

As the improved lime glass was much cheaper 
to make than flint glass, other factories com¬ 
menced using the same material, and learned 
the new formulas. 

With the advantage of cheapness from the 
first, improvements on the mechanical side drove 
the price still lower. Lime glass has the property 
of chilling and becoming rigid more quickly than 
flint glass, thus compelling the adoption of 
quicker finishing processes. 

So within a short time, lime glass was being 
produced at from one-fourth to one-third the 
cost of flint glass, and on every hand old fac¬ 
tories increased their capacities while new ones 
were established. 

With the change in conditions, makers of 
flint glass found themselves confronting a tre¬ 
mendous problem. Many of them adopted the 
new process; others endeavored to make them¬ 
selves believe that the use of lime glass would 
be a short-lived fad; while still others, the New 
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England among them, decided to maintain their 
quality of product—come what would. 

In this fine spirit, which scorned any com¬ 
promise of its ideals with the new doctrine of 
cheapness first, the New England continued to 
make the best glass possible, believing that there 
was, and would always be, a market in this 
country for the finest glassware that could be 
produced. 

But recognizing the fact that while such a 
market did exist, it has its limitations, the Com¬ 
pany saw that it would be the part of wisdom 
to add to its types of production. 
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CHAPTER VII 

At this point reference should be made to the 
manner in which the title “New England Glass 
Company” ceased to exist, and the name of the 
organization becameTheLibbey Glass Company. 

The Libbey influence in—or more properly, 
direction of—the New England Glass Company 
began in 1870, when Mr. W. L. Libbey became 
the Company’s agent. 

Never was an institution in greater need of a 
strong man—of resourceful nature, and broad 
vision—than was the New England Glass Com¬ 
pany at this time. 

It was entering upon the greatest commercial 
battle of its career; the fight for popular favor 
in which were lined up on the one side, the 
manufacturing of lime glass, and on the other, 
a rapidly dwindling array of flint glass makers, 
who, one by one, were sacrificing their ideals 
and traditions to keep their hold in a waning 
market. 

The struggle was to be a long one—persisting 
in some respects down to the present day. But 
it may be truthfully said that the salvation of 
an industry whose extinction would have left 
the world much poorer in objects of real worth 
and beauty, was due to the unconquerable will 
of such men as W. L. Libbey, and those who, 
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associated with him, carried on the fight after 
the death of their leader. 

It will be necessary, in order to show the 
manner in which the old organization was car¬ 
ried forward, to trace the management of the 
New England Glass Company down to Mr. 
Libbey’s day. 

It will be recalled that the first agent was 
Deming Jarves, who was the first man to intro¬ 
duce, on a large scale, the manufacture of flint 
glass in America. He left the Company in 1820, 
to establish a new one at Sandwich, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr. W. L. Libbey began his training in the 
glass business with the Boston house of Jarves 
& Commerais, importers and manufacturers. 

The Mr. Jarves named was George D., a son 
of Deming Jarves. In 1837 the elder Jarves 
started a factory called the Mt. Washington 
Glass Company for this son, and in 1850 it 
was transferred to the firm of Jarves & Com¬ 
merais, who materially increased 
the capacity of its cutting de¬ 
partment. 

This factory became, in 1860, 
the property of Captain Tim¬ 
othy Howe and W. L. Libbey; 
the latter managing it alone after 
the death of Capt. Howe in 1866. 

In 1870 this plant was sold, and 



TIMOTHY HOWE 


Mr. Libbey became the agent of the New Eng¬ 
land Glass Company. 

In 1870 his son, E. D. Libbey, joined the 
business as a clerk, thus commencing at the 
bottom of the commercial ladder. 

The Centennial Exposition, two years later, 
had a profound influence on the cut glass in¬ 
dustry in America. Up to that time there had 
been very little demand for this ware in the 
southern and western sections of the country, 
but the visitors from all parts of the nation 
created a new market—and one that was to 
be sustained to the present day. 

Exhibits were made by the New England Glass 
Company, the Mt. Washington Glass Company, 
and two other organizations. 

Buyers from abroad as well as at home were 
favorably impressed and the value of American 
cut glass fully recognized. 

It should be said, in this connection, that the 
New England Glass Company had long been 
an exporter to England and the Continent. As 
far back as 1832 that company had been send¬ 
ing fine pressed glass to England; London taking, 
in that year, pressed and cut table ware to the 
value of one hundred pounds sterling. This was 
the first notable consignment of glass produced 
under the Enoch Robinson patents. 

It should be said, also, that these patents 
were vigorously opposed by other glass makers, 
who feared their far-reaching effect on the in- 


dustry. They were, however, fully sustained in 
a hotly contested suit in Philadelphia. 

By the time of the Centennial Exposition, 
however, great inroads had been made in the 
flint glass trade, by the lime glass process of 
manufacture. 

The directors of the New England Glass Com¬ 
pany, tiring of the fight, decided to let others 
bear the brunt of the battle. The factory was, 
therefore, leased to Mr. W. L. Libbey, who con¬ 
tinued the business in all its branches. 

In 1880, Mr. E. D. Libbey was admitted to 
partnership, and the style of the firm became 
the New England Glass Works, W. L. Libbey 
& Son, Proprietors. 

The new firm showed its resourcefulness by 
adding rapidly to the different types of glass¬ 
ware produced, while maintaining the high 
standard of excellence that had always marked 
the older lines. 

Among the novelties that were brought out 
in the early 80’s, were some remarkable examples 
of colored glassware. Four of these were named, 
respectively, Amberina, Pomona, Peachblow and 
Agata. 

Reference is made to these because during 
the past year the Libbey Glass Company has 
revived the Amberina glass, after almost a gen¬ 
eration of disuse. 

The obvious reason for this revival is, of 
course, to be found in the cutting off of imported 
colored glass as a result of the Great War. 


In 1883, Mr. W. L. Libbey died, and Mr. E. 
D. Libbey assumed complete control of the 
business. 

As may be gathered from what has already 
been written, Mr. E. D. Libbey found himself 
at the head of a troubled kingdom, and facing 
problems that were to tax severely his capacity 
as an administrator. 

But the problems were attacked with both 
tact and vigor. The waning spirit of the insti¬ 
tution was revived by the competitions among 
the workmen. Prizes were offered for new de¬ 
signs, and in the face of a diminishing market, 
the old factory turned out the finest product of 
its history down to that time. 

In 1888 Mr. Libbey decided to remove his 
organization to a point to be selected in the 
Middle West—a proceeding which required a rare 
combination of audacity and grim determina¬ 
tion. 

It meant, in the essence, the abandonment of 
a famous establishment, yet with the hope of 
retaining its old prestige and creating in a new 
location an increased market for its product. 

More than this, it meant setting the day of 
its possible success far in the future, for he could 
not, at the beginning, start in the West with 
anything like the equipment that had been 
brought into existence in the Company’s seventy 
years of life in East Cambridge. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 

GLAS S COMP ANY. 

T HE NEW-ENGLAND GLASS COMPA- 
NY, informs the public, that their Manu- 
factory at Leachmere Point, near Boston, is 
now in full operation ; that they have employed 
the best of Workmen, and they can now exe¬ 
cute any Orders, with the greatest despatch. 

They have now on hand, at the Manufactory, 
a complete assortment of FLINT GLASS, of 
superior quality, 

—consisting or— 

APOTHECARY & CHYMICAL WARES, 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 

ENTRY LAMPS, 

MOONLIGHT LAMPS, 

CONVEX CLOCK FACES, 

VASE & CANDLE SHADES, 

GLORES, ALL SIZES AND KINDS, 
DECANTERS—TUMBLERS—WINES, 
DISHES- PLATES—SALTS, &c. 
Attached to their Manufactory they 
have an Establishment for CUTTING GLASS, 
IN ALL ITS variety, operated by Steam Power, 
and conducted by experienced European Glass 
Cutters, of the first character for workmanship 
in their profession. 

gy Any Article made or cut to pattern, or 
particular direction, at the shortest notice. 

A share of the public patronage, is respect¬ 
fully solicited 

flO* Orders addressed to the Agent, by mail, 
or left at Henshaw & Jarves, No. 20, Broad 
street, and N. Hastings 8t Co. No. 31. Martbo - 
ro’-street, will be gratefully acknowledged, and 
meet with prompt attention. 

In behalf of the Company, 

3mis3moa DEMINC JARVES, Aoevt. 

. Shin ChamUfj 


FIRST ADVERTISEMENT OF THE NEW ENGLAND GLASS COMPANY 
IN THE 

BOSTON COMMERCIAL GAZETTE 
MAY 21,1818 











CHAPTER VIII 

Andrew Carnegie is credited with the state¬ 
ment, and while he was at the height of his career 
as a steel master, that he counted the physical 
value of his great properties as of slight worth, 
compared with that of his lieutenants and the 
splendidly loyal organization of forceful men 
that he had drawn about him. 

It was with such a spirit, and with a serene 
faith in the potentialities of his organization, 
that Mr. Libbey turned his face to the West. 

Having decided to make Toledo his new home, 
Mr. Libbey moved an office and factory organi¬ 
zation of more than two hundred and fifty per¬ 
sons to Toledo, where the work was resumed as 
the W. L. Libbey & Son Company, Proprietors 
The New England Glass Works. 

Of the new organization, Mr. E. D. Libbey 
was the president and treasurer, while Mr. S. 0. 
Richardson, Jr., was the secretary. In 1891, 
Mr. Jefferson D. Robinson, who had been acting 
as the Company’s representative in Chicago, 
removed to Toledo and was elected secretary. 

The name of the organization took its present 
form of The Libbey Glass Company in 1892, 
and since that date there has been little change 
in the titles of the Company’s administrative 
officers. 
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At this date the officers of the Company are 
E. D. Libbey, president; S. 0. Robinson, Jr., 
vice-president; J. D. Robinson, secretary and 
treasurer; and W. F. Donovan, assistant 
treasurer. The capitalization of the Company 
is $2,000,000. 

It was typical of Mr. Libbey that for nearly 
ten years after the death of his father, he re¬ 
tained the full name of the elder Libbey in the 
Company’s title. 

This was a well-deserved tribute to a man of 
sterling character, who had, especially in his 
latter years, worked under tremendous handi¬ 
caps in order to preserve and extend the in¬ 
fluence of a famous institution. 

It was gratifying to find, in the compilation 
of the data for this volume, that the life work 
of Mr. W. L. Libbey is by no means forgotten 
in his old home, and that many veteran business 
men in and about Boston—especially those still 
in touch with the glass industry—cherish a rare 
appreciation and memory of the elder Mr. 
Libbey. 

With its change of location, the heads of the 
W. L. Libbey & Son Company faced some most 
disagreeable facts. The story of the last year 
of the Company in East Cambridge was written 
in red on its ledgers to the amount of $40,000. 

There was, of course, little or no hope that 
the initial years in the West could show aught 
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but deficits, but that condition was bravely met 
with the optimism that makes the American 
manufacturer a mighty hard man to down. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Libbey that he has 
never withheld credit from his associates, or 
feared to have them grow to full stature. 

But, without detraction from that admirable 
trait—none too common among men who head 
great enterprises—it must be apparent that both 
he and his father had rare ability in the selection 
of men who had inherent talent. 

I easily prove my proposition by pointing to 
Messrs. J. D. Robinson, S. 0. Richardson, Jr., 
and W. F. Donovan, of the Libbey adminis¬ 
trative staff. 

These men were trained—so far as their years 
at that time allow so definite an assertion—in 
the East Cambridge plant. They absorbed its 
atmosphere, and must have taken great per¬ 
sonal pride in association with so notable an 
institution. 

Like the others, Mr. Robinson joined the 
Company as a boy. Under the direction of the 
elder Libbey, he was given a thorough schooling 
in the sales department. While the selling end 
of the Company required an intimate knowledge 
of many sorts of glassware, Mr. Robinson early 
specialized in the product of the Cutting Depart¬ 
ment. 

He became, in fact, an authority on this sub- 


ject while yet a young man, and this equipment, 
coupled with a keen enthusiasm, made him a 
most successful salesman. 

In that capacity he traveled extensively, and 
about the time the westward movement was 
decided upon, became the Company’s representa¬ 
tive in Chicago. 

As already stated, he was soon afterward 
called to a position of great responsibility in 
the Toledo office, and has ever since been a 
leading executive in the carrying out of the Com¬ 
pany’s policies. 

Notwithstanding the press of administrative 
work, Mr. Robinson has continued to be es¬ 
pecially interested in the Cut Glass Department, 
and is recognized—in the national sense of the 
word—as a staunch upholder of the highest 
traditions of the art, and a man who has played 
a most conspicuous part in its latter day develop¬ 
ment. 

Without losing sight of what may be called 
the de luxe end of the business, increased produc¬ 
tion and sale of glass for use in the industries 
and for purely utilitarian purposes was obviously 
vital to the future of the Company. 

One such outlet was found in the rapidly 
growing incandescent lamp industry—a field 
that the Company had entered as far back as 
the early 80’s. 

There was the question to consider, however, 
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as to how much expansion might be counted 
upon in that field, and to what extent the Com¬ 
pany’s Toledo facilities might be devoted to it. 

In this department Commodore Richardson 
had early interested himself, and he had been a 
close observer of the experimental work that 
had been carried on in the East Cambridge shops 
by the company that was later to be known as 
the Edison. 

It was natural, therefore, that he should early 
vision the tremendous expansion that was to 
be expected along electrical lighting lines, and 
the far-reaching effect that this would have on 
the glass industry. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Work was begun in Toledo in August, 1888, 
with a thirteen pot furnace, with pot capacities 
exceeding 2,500 lbs. each. This furnace was 
shortly afterward enlarged by the addition of 
three more pots. 

This increase was not regarded as a wholly 
hopeful sign, because it was due, not so 
much to improved conditions, as to a recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that greater output was essential 
to existence. 

As a matter of fact, the new conditions seemed, 
for a time, only to produce greater troubles. 
This was particularly true of what has been 
referred to as the Company’s novelties. Formu¬ 
las that had worked well with the former ma¬ 
terials and heating arrangements, were found 
unsatisfactory, and the best of the workmen 
were as unhappy as the champion bread baker 
who has, temporarily, “lost her luck.” 

But about this time things in the electrical 
world began to look up, and some fine large 
contracts for lamp bulbs were booked. 

In order to care for this business without 
interfering with the other development in the 
Toledo plant, the Company leased a glass fac¬ 
tory in Findlay, Ohio, retaining it from January 
1st, 1891, to July, 1892. 
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By this time the Company had built a new 
ten-pot furnace in Toledo. The upward trend 
of business had actually begun, and the steady 
growth of the Company’s business from that 
time has seen no steps backward. 

There is an ungrudging and cheerful disposi¬ 
tion on the part of the existing personnel of the 
Company to accord to Commodore Richardson 
a lion’s share of the credit attaching to this 
phase of Libbey development. His efforts inter¬ 
vened at a painful period, when cut glass of the 
Libbey calibre encountered a deluge of pressed 
glass imitations, and when the operations of 
the Company fairly cried aloud for expansion 
in other directions. 

Mr. Richardson’s practical mind directed the 
activities of the Company into a new channel, 
and fresh prosperity flowed into the Libbey as 
a result. 

Today The Libbey Glass Company has ten 
great furnaces at its Toledo plant, and half as 
many at its Sandusky branch. These fifteen 
furnaces comprise one hundred and eighty-nine 
standard sized pots, which give the organization 
one of the largest pot melting capacities in the 
country. 


CHAPTER X 

Doubtless the chief factor in nationalizing the 
name of Libbey during its early years was the 
Company’s remarkable exhibit at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

Building within an exposition grounds the 
largest individually owned factory that had ever 
been constructed for exposition purposes, was 
itself a vast undertaking. 

This striking conception the Company car¬ 
ried out in so adequate a manner, that well- 
nigh every visitor to the exposition carried away 
an impression of the Libbey display that was a 
vivid memory for many years. 

A complete ten-pot furnace was installed in a 
building that resembled an Italian palace more 
than a workshop, and while planned to accom¬ 
modate 2,000 sightseers at one time, it was, 
day after day, crowded to the doors. 

In addition to the daily routine of work in a 
glass factory—in itself a never failing source of 
wonder—many special exhibits were in progress, 
including the spinning of glass and the making 
of articles from this beautiful material. 

An unexpected advertisement grew out of this 
particular work, which has persisted to this day. 
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AWARD TO THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY FROM THE PRINCESS EULALIE OF SPAIN 





A well-known American actress, Georgia Cay- 
van, arranged to have a gown made of Libbey 
spun glass, and this was on exhibition after the 
finished work was received from the dressmaker. 

Of course the papers did not overlook this 
excellent bit of advertising—they gave Miss 
Cayvan’s dress columns. 

In fact, so well was the glass dress exploited, 
that when the Infanta Eulalie, representing the 
King of Spain, visited the Libbey exhibit, the 
first thing she asked to see was Miss Cayvan’s 
gown. 

The Spanish Princess showed such genuine 
interest in the wonderful costume that Mr. Lib¬ 
bey at once offered to duplicate it for her, and 
the tender was promptly and joyously accepted. 

As a result, among the many awards that the 
Libbey Company has received, there is one 
showily engrossed in Spanish, which makes The 
Libbey Glass Company the Glass Cutter-in- 
Chief to her Royal Highness, the Infanta Eulalie. 

The cost of the Libbey exhibit, before the 
doors were opened, was a quarter of a million 
dollars; but as an advertisement of lasting 
volume it was priceless. 

Securing as it did an exclusive concession, 
resulted in the Company being bitterly assailed 
by some of its rivals, who endeavored to have 
the exposition managers rescind their action. 

But the “shameful monopoly” was not broken 
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and the other and less alert manufacturers soon 
realized that their fight only produced more 
publicity for the Libbey, and that the public 
really admired the way the Company had en¬ 
trenched itself and then made good. 

In this connection it may be said that The 
Libbey Glass Company has been well represented 
at all of the great national expositions that have 
been held in America since the World’s Colum¬ 
bian Exposition at Chicago. 

While it has not repeated the style of display 
that was so conspicuous on the last-named 
occasion, it has never failed to make a notable 
showing. 

This has, several times, taken the form of 
special pieces that embodied modern methods 
of glass cutting. One of these was the beautiful 
cut glass table that was shown at St. Louis, 
and which was mentioned repeatedly in the 
publicity given to that exposition, both in 
America and European publications. 

Among the notable pieces that have been 
made by The Libbey Glass Company, mention 
might be made appropriately at this point, of 
the handsome cut glass punch bowl that was 
presented to President McKinley by Mr. J. D. 
Robinson. This splendid example of the art 
was made, for convenience of handling, in two 
pieces. 

The necessity for making the bowl and base 


separately will be understood from the fact that 
the piece, in its completed form, weighed seventy- 
five pounds. It required the entire and united 
efforts of two expert glass cutters for four weeks. 

In order to make the type of cutting suitable 
for the head of our nation, a new and striking 
design was evolved by Mr. Marratt. On the 
bowl the United States shield was repeated six 
times, each wrought completely with the proper 
number of stars and stripes. The shields were 
the full height of the bowl, and were separated 
by rows of stars. Four similar shields were on 
the base. 

While The Libbey Glass Company is best 
known by the superb pieces of cut and engraved 
glass that have carried its fame to every land, 
its annual output bulks largest in wares that 
are less impressive and somewhat more utili¬ 
tarian. 

This is not a book of statistics, so I have not 
inquired of Commodore Richardson as to the 
number of thousands of incandescent light bulbs, 
railway lamp globes and other articles that are 
produced by the Libbey each twenty-four hours. 

Nor have I any conception of the quantity of 
table and other ware that comes daily from the 
pressing machines. 

I feel sure, that as the Libbey’s furnaces have 
one of the largest pot melting capacities among 
glass plants in this country, the figures must be 
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staggering, even in these days when a billion is 
so common a unit of measurement. 

But I do know that even with the customary 
war-time difficulties in the raw material supply, 
the Libbey has quietly continued to turn out 
increasingly large quotas from year to year, 
without any reduction in quality or lowering of 
standards for any of the products that bear its 
mark. 
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CHAPTER XI 

While retaining the presidency of the Com¬ 
pany, Mr. Libbey has, for more than a decade, 
placed the chief burdens of its management upon 
the shoulders of the other officials of the Com¬ 
pany. 

He has, however, devoted much of that time 
to the building up of other institutions, both of 
a commercial and civic nature. 

Chief, of course, among the industrial pro¬ 
jects with which he has latterly been associated, 
is the Owens Bottle Machine Company, of which 
he was president down to the end of the year 
just closed, and of which he still is chairman of 
the board. 

Toledo knows him best, however, as the presi¬ 
dent of the Toledo Museum of Art. He became 
its head at the time of its organization in 1901, 
and has been its largest benefactor. 

When the present beautiful building was 
erected at a cost for grounds and building of 
half a million dollars, over half of that amount 
was contributed by him. 

He also presented the Museum with a fine 
collection of three hundred Egyptian objects; 
most important collections of ancient and early 
American glass; a gallery of oriental articles; 
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together with many important paintings, in¬ 
cluding the famous “Moonlight,” by Blakelock; 
“Sunlight on the Coast,” by Winslow Homer; 
and others of equal importance. 

About a year ago Mr. Libbey offered to con¬ 
tribute to an endowment for the Museum, double 
the amount of any sum subscribed by the citizens 
of Toledo. 

Two hundred thousand dollars were raised, 
to which Mr. Libbey added four hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

So pleased was he with the interest taken in 
the institution by the public, that he announced 
to the trustees that he would give in addition a 
sum sufficient to complete the present building, 
approximately three hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars. His gifts to the Museum will, 
therefore, reach well over a million. 

Mr. Libbey is the president of the Ohio Com¬ 
mission for the Relief of European War Sufferers, 
and has contributed generously to many other 
public charities and movements, as well as to 
those of a national character, including the 
Egypt Exploration Fund and the American Fed¬ 
eration of Arts. 
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